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Rural-Life Tasks of the Christian Movement 


I. To Improve the Quality of Trusteeship of God-given Agricultural Resources and Abilities. 
Christians till the soil as trustees, to the end that the people of the earth may have the products of 
plant and animal life in abundance. This trusteeship involves skilful management of the resources of 
each farm and family, and the organization of the agriculture of each region and country in such a 
manner that it may take its rightful place in world agriculture, granting equal opportunity to all, 
and discriminating against none. Rural Christians are ethically bound to grant to rural people of 
every country and to people of all other industries and professions the same opportunities they seek 


for themselves. 


II. To Develop Optimum Conditions for Healthful and Integrated Family Life. 
The family is both the primary training ground of every individual, and the primary area in which 
his Christian Discipleship is to be achieved. Rural life, to an unusual degree, is a family way of living. 
The unity of the family in play, work, health, worship is a value to be sought and conserved. The 
program of the Christian Movement must be so integrated as to foster this unity. ’ 


III. To Develop the Christian Community in Each Neighbourhood as the Body of Christ, Serving 
that Neighbourhood as the Earthly Instrument of God's Will. 

The Christians of a neighbourhood are the Church, charged by God and expected by the neighbour- 

hood to represent and to exemplify the Christian Gospel in that locality. Such a character can never be 

more than approximated by a group of Christians, but constantly to pursue this ideal is a primary 


rural-life task of the Christian Movement. 


—Arthur T. Mosher 


Prayer in Spring 

O God, Maker of the holy earth, Giver of every gift that 
blesses mankind, we thank Thee for Thy love to us in seed 
and blossom, in fruit and grain, in human friendships, joys 

and affections. Grant that from the winter of our present 
| pain and sorrow there may burst forth a verdant and more 
glorious earth. As partakers and stewards of Thy bounty, 
may we never deprive any man of the share Thou hast 
provided for him of earth’s wealth and blessings. As Jesus 
taught us, may we be brothers and servants of all. Amen. 
—R. E. Diffendorfer. 


I think that the question of food, or the adequate nutri- 
tion of all the world, will be found at the very heart of the 
problem of peace and the way that problem is handled may 

decide the course of world history.—Mary G. Lacy. 


God still keeps his ancient promise: 

“While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and 
cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night, 
shall not cease.” 


The Church and World Relief 


In this time of deep and widespread human need the 
Church must give expression to its spirit of Christian sym- 
pathy and helpfulness. We cannot play the role of the 
priest and Levite passing by on the other side. Christians 
in the United States must identify themselves with the 
hungry, suffering people of Europe and Asia, if the Church 
is to continue as a vital force in our world. 

The Church has the largest available force of relief per- 
sonnel. About the only institution in Europe that will sur- 
vive these years of oppression will be the Church. It will 
be the one stable organization in the midst of chaos. In 
Asia, as a result of our missionary endeavor, the Church 
has in its missionaries a large available force of relief 
workers, well versed in the language and customs of the 
people and in many cases with a considerable experience 
in relief work and associated with them the Christian lead- 
ers of the National Churches. 

The Church’s part in this relief program may be rela- 
tively small. Because of the vast numbers to be helped, the 
Government program will have to be largely impersonal, 
but the Church, by working on a smaller scale, will be able 
in most cases to establish direct personal contact with the 
recipients and thus to help to set the spirit and pattern of 
the entire program. 


Lastly, this is the mission of the Church of Jesus Christ. 
“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, ... 
ye did it unto me.” This does not mean that the other parts 
of the Church’s program are to be neglected. But to be so 
busy maintaining the institutions of the Church that we 
do not have time or resources for feeding hungry people 
is to tithe mint and rue and pass over justice and the love 
of God.—The Church Must Help, by L. S. Ruland. 


Rural Missions Summer Workshop 


The Rural Missions Cooperating Committee of the For- 
eign Missions Conference of North America has announced 
a Rural Missions Summer Workshop lasting four weeks 
from June 16 or 17 to July 14. 

The purpose of the Workshop is to make available under 
selected leadership to furloughed and newly appointed mis- 
sionaries the creative thinking and action of the last two 
decades relating to the Rural Church, Village Worship, 
Home and Family Life, Lay and Pastoral Training, Relig- 
ious Education, Literacy and Literature, Village Health and 
Sanitation, Church Finance, Comprehensive Program, Live- 


lihood, Underlying Christian Philosophy, Understanding | 


and Use of Environment, and to provide concrete help to 
the missionaries in the fields of interest indicated above. 

Among the leaders of the Workshop who have been in- 
vited are: The Rev. Edward K. Ziegler, Miss Irma High- 
baugh, Dr. Douglas Forman, Dr. Frank W. Price, Professor 
R. A. Felton, the Rev. Dumont Clarke, Miss Mabel Nowlin, 
Mr. J. Merle Davis, Mr. Arthur T. Mosher, Miss Alice Mur- 
phy, Dr. Frank C. Laubach, and Dr. Arthur Rinden. 

A special Conference on Post-War Policies and Programs 
for rural missions work will be held with Board Secre- 
taries. 

The Workshop will likely be held at the Warren Wilson 
College, Swannanoa, North Carolina, on the Southern Rail- 
way a few miles east of Asheville, North Carolina. The 
facilities will be suitable for families with children of 
nursery school age or older. 

An enrollment fee of $10.00 per person will be charged. 
Room and board will not be over $1.50 per day per adult. 

Registration will be limited to 100 missionaries and at 
the time of this writing reservations have been made for 
approximately this number. Missionaries interested in at- 
tending should get in touch immediately with their own 
Board Secretaries or write directly to Mr. John H. Reisner, 
Executive Secretary, Rural Missions Cooperating Commit- 
tee, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Rural Factors in Abundant Living 


We do not mean to discount the factors conducive to well- 
being which flows from an urban economy; but with the 
return of spring it is in place to remember that the country 
is man’s ultimate refuge when civilizations fail, and the 
rural life has ever manifested greater survival powers. Then 
what are the distinctive elements in rural living which 
strengthen man and make his life more truly abundant? 
Here are four which are offered as worthy consideration. 

A sense of the value of life flows more directly from 
rural living than from an urban economy. In the city one 
works with a machine or in an office, but in the country 
he works with and is a companion of nature. There the 
recurring miracle of life suggests the individual’s relation 
to and part in the larger destiny. If God is the ultimate 
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explanation of the lily, and if the nice balance of nature 
hints that he must note even the sparrow’s fall, of how 
much more worth is man! 

A will to live and achieve is somehow drawn from the 
breast of Mother Earth. Of course the city has its powers 
of stimulation, but the physical stamina required for ef- 
fective response comes rather from those resources which 
have been sucked from the soil. The Greeks had a story 
about Antaeus, a giant wrestler, whose strength was in- 
vincible so long as he remained in contact with Mother © 
Earth. When Hercules encountered him he soon discovered 
it was to no avail to throw Antaeus, for he always rose 
with renewed strength. So he lifted the giant from the 
earth and strangled him in mid-air. How many times we 
moderns are renewed*in strength through some brief but 
life-renewing contact with Mother Earth! It is from the 
hills that one gains the strength and faith to achieve. 

The ideal social pattern for vital living is more like that 
of the country than that of the city. Too often the worker | 
in the city is just a lone wolf obliged to stand or fall by 
what he alone can do. In the country the economic unit is 
more often the family, or some comparable unit. In such 
a group contributions are more in accordance with ability — 
and sharing in proportion to need. What we mean to say © 
is that rural living puts more emphasis upon mutuality and — 
cooperation as contrasted to urban stress upon individual- 
ism. 

Finally, rural living makes for greater survival power _ 
than the urban pattern of life. At least the record of his- — 
tory is that again and again as urbanized civilizations have — 
collapsed, the ultimate refuge was the country. And there, 
as men recovered physical stamina they were able to re- 
build ruined cities and repeat the cycle of civilization. In 
so far as this is still true, both history and the myth of — 
Antaeus suggest that we need to give more than lip service 
to the rural elements or factors in abundant living—H. A. 
B., from the Gospel Messenger. 


Neighborliness 


They helped everyone his neighbor; and everyone said 
to his brother, Be of good courage.—Isaiah 41: 6. 


* * * 


A bad neighbor is as great a plague as a good one is a 
blessing; he who enjoys a good neighbor has a precious 
possession.—Hesiod. 


The Farm Foundation Reports 


An impressive report of the first ten years’ work (1933- 
1943) of the Farm Foundation, Chicago, has recently been 
issued by its Director, Dr. Henry C. Taylor, one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost leaders in agriculture and rural life. The 
objectives of the Foundation relate to improving the con- 
ditions of country life and the general welfare of rural 
people, especially with reference to health, education and 
social well-being. The principal contributor to the Farm 
Foundation at the time of its formation in February, 1933 
was Alexander Legge, late president of the International — 
Harvester Company and one-time chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board. The principal interests of the Farm Founda- 
tion, and with which the report deals, have centered on 
land tenure, the family-sized farm, medical care and health 
of rural people, rural education, public policies affecting 
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: agriculture, agricultural cooperation, rural youth, and the 


k eral church and the rural pastor. In addition to Reruns 


; have been made to other organizations eich are in a 
‘ - position effectively to promote the objectives for which the 
, Farm Foundation was organized. While it is true that much 


q Siearly the great opportunities for serving rural life by 
. private foundations. 


[ “You cannot have a decent civilization if you leave the 
} peasant of the world underpaid and underfed.”—Ernest 
| Bevin, Minister of Labor in the British Cabinet. 


Visiting Christians in Rural China 


“Bicycle trips, sometimes ninety miles a day, over rough 
/ roads have taken me to interesting Christian rural groups. 
» In one church I found a Christian family of five genera- 
» tions. In another I saw a Christian ‘Pao-Chang’ (head of 
; one hundred families) who taught an adult literacy school 
_ for thirty young farmers in his own home and earned the 
| title of ‘Good Community Leader.’ Up against the moun- 
» tains of northwest Szechwan I visited a church which one 
of our graduates, a consecrated young pastor, has made 
almost self-supporting by means of a large orchard to 
' which members and friends of the church contribute ma- 
' terials and labor. 
“One night a storm prevented me from reaching my 
- destination. A friendly old peasant who had heard of the 
_ Gospel invited me to spend the night in his thatched roof 
cottage. He and his wife gave me their best room and bed, 
cooked me some delicious sweet potatoes, and later under 
_ the moonlight in their little court showed me letters from 
_ their son who had volunteered for the army during the 
second year of the war. The boy had written cheerfully 
from Honan telling his parents not to worry about him, 
' assuring them that China would win, and expressing his 
deep love for the old home. Then the letters stopped. Ten 
months afterwards his parents heard of their son’s death 
in action. Tears filled the eyes of the old people and of the 
young widow with a little baby born soon after its father 
went to the front. After a silence the old peasant said 
quietly, ‘He was a good lad and he died well, he died well.’ 
“That rural journey helped me as nothing else has done 
to feel the pulse of real China, to understand the sufferings 
and needs of the masses, to know the evils that must be 
overthrown in order to give them abundant life, and to 
appreciate the need for a high religious faith and effort to 
take the place of crumbling superstitions and weakening 
religious customs. The million villages of this great land 
need not only material reconstruction but also spiritual 
regeneration. Will there be Chinese Oberlins to meet this 
challenge?”—From We Went to West China, by Frank W. 
Price. 


—— ee 


African Pastor Shows the Way to More 
Food and Better Sanitation 


“Across the little stream in Mavila is Pastor Jacob 
Chawo. He is new to the pastorate, most of his helpers are 
new in service, and they work in a circuit newly carved 
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out for them. But they trust each other and do their best. 
One of Chawo’s duties as a pastor which he discharges well 
consists in encouraging his people by word and example 
to better farming, not with a shovel in a mine, but with 
a plow in a field. Mavila circuit made such good use of the 
post hole digger we carry with us that on our last visit each 
family of every one of the ten villages now has a deep hole 
latrine.”—By Ira Gillet, Kambini, P.E.A. 


Dr. Dawber Challenges the Home Church to 
New Ventures in Rural Reconstruction 


“Foreign missions have long been concerned with the 
practical aspects of agriculture and rural life. Rural re- 
construction has been a primary plank in the platform of 
foreign missions. Men such as Sam Higginbottom have 
given a new meaning and purpose to the work of the mis- 
sionary. There has not been enough time as yet for this 
broader program to reach more than a small segment of 
the populations of these foreign countries, but enough has 
been done to merit the conclusion that nothing less than 
this kind of concept of missionary work will suffice in the 
future. Moreover, rural reconstruction will be more in 
demand when the war is over than before it began. Our 
foreign missionaries will be in the forefront of the leader- 
ship, and the demand will be far beyond the church’s 
ability to supply the leadership that will be needed for 
this task. 

“TI should like to suggest that nothing less than this same 
kind of rural religious leadership will be needed in the 
United States. The time is full ripe to create a new and 
exalted sense of the rural ministry, the rural church, and 
the educational and religious mission to rural areas. This 
cannot come from the rural ministers and rural churches 
alone. It will require the support and encouragement of 
city ministers, city churches, and above everything else, of 
the administrative leadership within the denominations. 

“Now I realize that there is nothing new about the prob- 
lem I am stating; it has been with us all the time. What is 
new, however, is that the crisis in which we find ourselves 
is sharpening this issue and, what is even more important, 
demanding a decision.”—From “A New Day for the Moun- 
tains,” by Dr. Mark A. Dawber in Mountain Life and Work, 
Winter, 1944. 


Successful Lay Leadership Training in India 


Institutes for the training of village leaders and their 
wives have had splendid response and results in India. 
Under the United Provinces Christian Council a Peripatetic 
Training Committee was set up to carry on these Institutes. 
The following excerpts from a second progress report indi- 
cate what is being accomplished: 

“This new plan of having Institutes or Summer Schools 
for our village leaders and their wives is one of the most 
important events of recent years for the development of 
the rural church... . 

“The interest aroused is great. The benefits are many. 
Please note that I said we specialized on the training of lay 
leaders and their wives. ... We have had such a satisfac- 
tory response to this plan, that now we insist that we shall 
have no man at the Institute without his wife. ... And the 
result: the women are beginning to transform the religious 
practice and thinking of their own immediate villages. They 
teach their neighbours Christian songs and in many cases 
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have given up common practices that were contrary to through a special committee appointed by it, is sponsor- 
Christian teaching. Another decided benefit is the increase ing a basic study of Home and Family which will serve | 
in the number of weddings by Christian rites. The wedding as the basis for the development of programs of education — 
is the centre of interest in village life. Up to the present for Christian home and family living in any land. The © 
our village Christians have not been convinced that a immediate study will be under the direction of a Work — 
‘Christian’ marriage was necessary. Now they are begin- Committee of four or five missionaries. Those already ap- 
ning to see the beauty and value of it, and weddings which pointed are Dr. L. Winifred Bryce, Chairman, a missionary 
are performed by Christian rites have increased more than from India; Mrs. W. H. Wiser, a missionary from India; and 
100 per cent in the last two years... . Mrs. Martin S. Engwall, a missionary from Congo Belge. 


“Again, there has been a marked increase in the giving 
for the support of pastors, and for the regular benevolences, 
which is undoubtedly due to these Institutes... . 


The Word and the Wheatfield 


“And best of all there has been a deepening of the spir- I walked through our improved wheatfield at the mis- 
itual life, and the establishment of a closer contact and sion station to show it to two elderly blue-smocked Chi- 
vital connection and fellowship between the village Chris- nese farmers. After looking over the field and getting my 
tians and their pastors. The people now in a new way are promise to save them some of the seed for next year, one 
realizing that the pastors belong to them. They are begin- of them introduced the subject of religion this way. He. 
ning to realize a new responsibility for their pastors. There said, “You don’t have to come out here and work in the 
is an increasing number who through these Institutes have field like this. Why do you grow this wheat here like 
been trained to lead worship services and family worship. this?” That old man and all the people in that countryside 
Their singing has improved. They know more songs about knew just as well as I did that the field of wheat was not — 
Christ and sing them more heartily... . my real reason. They knew quite well that in that field 

“It is results such as these that make these Chaudhri of wheat was a sermon which the missionary was preach-— 
Institutes abundantly worthwhile... .” ing to them just as clearly as though he had taken for his ~ 

text Jesus’ words, “Go tell John, the hungry are fed,” for 
Food that field of wheat showed the farmer how to double his — 


income from his wheat crop and so feed the hungry fam-_ 


Whether it be children, whether it be workers, whether ilies —By O. J. Goulter, from World Call. 


it be soldiers, the first step toward a happy, confident atti- 
tude is an abundant supply of the right kind of food. On a 
foundation of good food we can build almost anything. British Rural Reconstruction 


Without it build nothing—Henry A. Wallace. 
erry Sie ical se ‘ Under the auspices of the newly formed British Council 


of Churches, a Rural Reconstruction Inquiry has been 


Christianizing the Home Week in China initiated. It is undertaken because of the deepening con-_ 


Word has just been received concerning the annual ob- viction that a revival of the life of the countryside is es- 
servance of Christianizing the Home Week in China from sential to social reconstruction. 
October 24 to 31, 1943. The general topic for the year was The ultimate purposes are: “(1) To bring to the service 
“Building Christian Homes for the New China.” Some of of the people of our villages and market towns no less 
the meetings were planned to be held in the church and energy than has been devoted to the social problems of — 
some in the homes of church members. A booklet of special cities and towns, and (2) to aid the Churches to relate their 
material was prepared by the Christian Homes Committee Christian message and activities more closely to the needs 
of the National Christian Council of China and the National and opportunities of rural communities.” 


Committee on Christian Religious Education. 


The Christian Home Movement in India Land and the Younger Churches 

“The Conference rejoices over the widespread interest 1. The destiny of a large majority of present and future 
and participation in the Christian Home Movement and churches in the countries of the Younger Churches is 
commends the Committee of the National Christian Coun- bound up in the land. 
cil for the excellent materials that have been prepared to 2. A church, as an individual which has made intelligent 
date. We suggest that all members here acquaint them- adjustments to its environment, is economically stable 
selves and their co-workers with these pamphlets and pro- and secure. 
grammes, and consider it a personal responsibility to foster 3. A rural church and constituency possess a distinct genius, 


and promote the movement and the observance of Chris- 
tian Home Festivals in their local churches and communi- 
ties. We urge everyone to assist the Committee by volun- 
teering to write or secure qualified persons to undertake 


mentality, ideology, interests, motivations, activities and 
methods from an urban church. 


4. This concept of a rural church is not widely held: The 


the writing of projected materials for the furtherance of oe ee is 100 Often porsiered os oR extension of 
this vital and timely movement which can help so much Sad ore ue ie aes Se eset As 
in building the Christian life of the Church.’—-From the such it does not function in harmony with its environ- 


Findings of the Landour Community Conference, 1943. ment and se peager tak only, wa difteulty expres aa 
genius or spirit of rural life in their message or sympa- 


thies—By J. Merle Davis, Department of Social and 
Economics Research and Counsel, International Mis- 
The Foreign Missions Conference of North America, sionary Council. 


Home and Family Life Study Project 


| 
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The Christian Rural Fellowship 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


_. Io promote Christian ideals for agriculture and rural life; to interpret the spiritual and religious values 
which inhere in the processes of agriculture and the relationships of rural life; to magnify and dignify the rural 
church; to provide a means of fellowship and cooperation among rural agencies: Toward a Christian Rural 


A Voluntary Membership Organization 


Henry S. Ranpoupu, Chairman 
Mrs. Otis Moors, Vice-Chairman 
Joun H. REISNER, Secretary and Treasurer 


BRANCHES OF THE CHRISTIAN RURAL 
FELLOWSHIP 


President: Rev. Floyd W. Morris, Poplar Ridge, N. Y. 
Secretary: Rev. Ralph L. Williamson, Barnes Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 


‘Iowa CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


Chairman: Hon. J. P. Wallace, Des Moines, Iowa 
Secretary: Prof. W. H. Stacy, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


Program Director and Treasurer: Rev. Calvin Schnucker, Uni- 
versity of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 


‘OHIO CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


President: Rev. J. W. Cleland, Medina, Ohio 


Secretary: Dr. William H. Thompson, 139 W. Northwood Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio 


| NEBRASKA CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


President: Rev. Jerry Thaden, Hickman, Nebraska 
Secretary: Mr. J. L. Thomas, Extension Service, College of Agri- 
culture, Lincoln, Nebraska 
INDIANA CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


President: Rev. Shirley E. Greene, Merom Institute, Merom, 
Indiana 


Secretary: Prof. Ross. J. Griffeth, Butler University, Indianapolis, 


diana 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN FELLOWSHIP 
Secretary: Mrs. Eunice B. Buck, Naples, Maine 


JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN FELLOWSHIP OF OBERLIN, OHIO 
Secretary: Rev. Roger Robison, Theological Quadrangle, Oberlin, 
Ohio 


DIscIPLES RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. E. D. Hamner, Halls, Tennessee 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. Perry L. Stone, Russellville, Arkansas 


New ENGLAND TOWN AND CouNTRY CHURCH COMMISSION 
Executive Secretary: Dr. Hilda L. Ives, 210 Institution Avenue, 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 
RurRAL WORKERS FELLOWSHIP OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
President: Rev. Robert G. Purrington, Athens, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. Ralph Kendall, Eutaw, Alabama 


METHODIST RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. Ralph L. Williamson, Barnes Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Treasurer: Rev. Elliott L. Fisher, Clarksburg, Calif. 
Secretary: Rev. Philip N. Pitcher, Springville, Pa. 


PRESBYTERIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. Paul E. Doran, Sparta, Tennessee 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. Louis V. Barber, Benton, Pa. 
Grorcia CouNCcIL OF TOWN AND COUNTRY PASTORS 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. V. A. Edwards, Fort Valley, Georgia 


AFFILIATED WITH 


Tue AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION 
President: Dr. D. E. Lindstrom, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois 


Secretary: Dr. O. F. Hall, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
In 


diana 


Georgia Council of Town and Country Pastors 


We have very special pleasure in welcoming into the 
Christian Rural Fellowship the Georgia Council of Town 
and Country Pastors with 34 charter members, all of whom 
are Negro pastors or serving the country church. The Rev. 
V. A. Edwards, Director of the Department of Religion and 
Rural Life, with headquarters at the Fort Valley State 
College, Fort Valley, Georgia, is the Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 


Rural Life Sunday 


Rural Life Sunday will be celebrated on May 14 or other 
suitable Sunday. This year’s theme is: “The Earth Is the 
Lord’s.” A special Order of Service has been written by the 
Rev. G. Shubert Frye and published by the Town and 
Country Committee of the Home Missions Council and 
Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. The Christian Rural Fellowship has pre- 
pared a list of Aids to the Observance of Rural Life Sunday, 
copies of which may be had on request. Included in the 
Aids are three Services of Worship which have been widely 
and acceptably used, as follows: “Ceremony of the Soil— 
A Service of Worship” by Howard and Alice Kester; “An 
Order for the Dedication of the Seed, the Soil, and the 
Sowers” by James William Sells; and “A Service of Dedi- 
cation to the Cause of Rural Life” by Edward K. Ziegler. 
The Extension Service of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has also issued an eight-page pamphlet on the Ob- 
servance of Rural Life Sunday by 4-H Clubs with the 
theme: Serving God and Country. The leaflet contains 
much helpful material and many suggestions for the de- 
velopment of a program for the day. 

Rural Life Sunday grows out of the Rogation Days and 
year after year is being more widely observed. In many 
places the rural churches are using this opportunity to 
recognize the important religious contributions which are 
being made by many public agencies dealing with the farm, 
the home, youth, community, health and rural welfare. 
Rural Life Sunday deserves to have a place in the calen- 
dar not only of rural churches but city churches as well. 


The Iowa Plan for Training Rural Pastors 


One of the most important 1943 milestones on the road 
of rural leadership has been the establishment of a course 
in Community Relationships at the Dubuque Presbyterian 
Seminary in which five members of the Iowa State College 
faculty and Monsignor L. Ligutti, Executive Secretary of 
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the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, served as 
faculty members along with the Rev. Calvin Schnucker. 
This course is open to all community leaders. One county 
school superintendent took part along with more than 25 
pastors, most of whom are serving rural churches. Sup- 
plementary training will be provided on the campus of 
Iowa State College in the summer of 1944. This venture 
is consolidating forces to develop what is becoming known 
as “The Iowa Plan for Training Rural Pastors.”—From 
Review of 1943—Iowa Christian Rural Fellowship. 


A Member of the Christian Rural Fellowship 
Writes from the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 


One of the very loyal members of the Christian Rural 
Fellowship is the Rev. W. Don McClure, a United Presby- 
terian missionary stationed at Akobo Post, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. In a recent letter renewing his membership through 
1948, he sends assurance that “my membership will never 
expire until I ‘give up the ghost.’ My financial obligations 
may be in arrears, due to pre-occupation in a big job, or 
uncertainties of mails, but my intense interest and daily 
life in my own ‘rural fellowship among the Anuaks’ will 
always make me a member, in spirit, of the Fellowship 
whose purpose is to ‘promote Christian ideals for agricul- 
ture and rural life,—the world over. 

“For the last four months I have been dealing with one 
of those horrors of primitive life—a major famine. I don’t 
mean the periodical shortage of food which strikes these 
people about every three years but a real, honest-to- 
goodness famine which sent people scurrying about eating 
their dogs and cats and hunting all sorts of vermin for 
food. It was due to a coincidence of events, namely, suc- 
cession of three poor years, followed by a plague of rats, 
a plague of locusts, grain smut and rust, low river and no 
fishing, and the migration of all the wild animals. Any one 
of these things is serious enough in itself, but when Mother 
Nature splurges and throws them all in one year, then 
someone must step in and do something. 

“Of course, the famine we experienced here is miniscule 
in comparison to those of China, or Europe, or the one 
now in progress in India, but it seemed plenty large to me 
(the sole missionary to 40,000 Anuak people), and it was 
big enough to the starving Anuak who couldn’t even chew 
on his shoes to stay off the pangs of hunger. However, we 
were fortunate in having a beneficent Government at our 
backs which during the dry season transported grain hun- 
dreds of miles over difficult track and sold it to us at a 
subsidized price to enable us to distribute it to the needy. 

“We are now out of the woods for this year’s crop has 
been harvested and is an average yield. Furthermore, we 
are taking steps to organize some cooperative farms in 
about ten representative villages to be flood irrigated dur- 
ing the dry weather. Our greatest difficulty is getting the 
people to eat new foods which are strange to them, for 
most of them have never seen anything but their millet. 
However, we are making progress in beans, peanuts, len- 
tils, yams and a few tomatoes. I am confident, if the people 
give dry weather gardening a serious trial, there need 
never be another serious famine in this land. 

“The family and I are in excellent health and enjoying 
this new work among the Anuak beyond all description.” 


Post-War Planning and the Rural Church 
The current widespread interest in post-war planning on 
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the part of various social and economic groups is commend- 
able. Indeed it is highly essential to having an ordered 
world in the future. There is a soberness about the way 
people are going about such discussions which is most 
encouraging. We hope war weariness does not overcome 
their zeal, and that constructive thinking concerning the 
kind of world we want after the war continues. To be sure 
there are certain selfish and conservative interests which 
are making their post-war plans also. Perhaps every group 
has some tendency at times to lower its sights and think of — 
something less than the welfare of all. 

The Church is vitally interested in all the post-war plan- 
ning that is being done, and the rural churches no less than 
the urban. It is extremely important that the Church par- 
ticipate in the general post-war planning being done by 
other agencies and also do a great amount of planning on 
its own account. Two recent illustrations have come to our 
attention of far-reaching planning done by groups which 
had left the Church entirely out of consideration. Fortu-_ 
nately in each case an interested leader in the Church 
learned of the situation and thrust himself into the picture 
If religion is left out of planning, fatal weaknesses are well-— 
nigh inevitable. And if the church forces do not do some 
planning of their own, religion will likely have a further 
reduction of its role in American life. a 

The rural church forces of the State and nation have - 
much at stake and a contribution to make in this whole 
matter of post-war planning. In the recent post-war plan- 
ning conference held at Cornell by farm leaders and mem~ 
bers of the agricultural college staff, the rural churches » 
were challenged to help meet the post-war needs of indi- 
viduals and families. These and other challenges must be 
met. 

There is a need to plan both with other agencies, with 
urban churches, and by the rural churches alone. Rural 
church groups need to ask themselves what specific prob- 
lems, new or old, are likely to arise after the war, and 
how best they can be met. What spiritual advances need to 
be made, what program changes, what property adjust- 
ments and improvements launched, what changes in the 
community organization of churches, new types of training 
for rural ministers, and what developments in cooperating 
with other agencies for the improvement of rural life, are 
some of the questions to be faced. There are many others 
to be considered before the hectic period of widespread 
social and personal disorganization of the post-war years is 
upon us. Somewhat as Jesus used to go apart with His 
disciples for days of meditation and preparation, so too do 
rural churchmen need to prepare themselves for the exact- 
ing demands to be faced by clergy and laity in the near 
future—By Ralph L. Williamson, in the January, 1944, 
New York Christian Rural Fellowship Bulletin. } 


Lois 


Six-Point Creed for Rural Life 


At a recent meeting of the Maine Council of Churches, 
its Rural Life Committee adopted the following creed for 
use in churches, granges and homes: 

“Upon these things, we build a free America— 

“1. Respect for God. God is the source of life and man’s 
inner sense of security. 

“2. Respect for man. Man, as God’s child, is worthy of 
fellowship and cooperation. 

“3. The ownership of land. Land is a trust from God for 
man’s economic security and freedom. 
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“4, Christian homes on the land. Roots in land and homes 
‘ive stability and performance through the generations. 
“5. Farming as a family enterprise in living. The family 
3 the primary purpose of life and work together. 

’ “6. Moral and spiritual responsibility to future genera- 
ions. Man, as steward of God and debtor to the past, is 
‘bligated to pass on to future generations a richer inherit- 
“nce in life and land.” 


Methodist Rural Fellowship Active 


The March issue of the Methodist Rural Fellowship Bul- 
‘etin notes with justifiable pride that its membership has 
‘loubled during the last year and now stands at about 450 
Methodist ministers and lay people. A two-day meeting of 
he Fellowship will be held in Kansas City, May 2 and 3, 
m connection with the Quadrennial Conference of the 
Methodist Church. The Fellowship is sponsoring a number 
of significant memorials to be placed before the General 
a which would greatly strengthen ecclesiastical 
idministration and the participation of the rural church in 
rhe life of the denomination. Details can be had from the 
Rev. Ralph Williamson, President, Barnes Hall, Ithaca, New 
York. 

Professor Felton Visits Cuba 
Professor Ralph A. Felton of Drew Theological Seminary 
spent January in Cuba advising with the Cuban Council of 
ivangelical Churches in the development of an interde- 
Nominational rural program for the island. Professor Fel- 
son’s trip was sponsored by the Committee on Cooperation 
n Latin America. 

SIGNIFICANT RESOLUTIONS 
The Associated Women of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation meeting in Chicago December 6, 1943, adopted 
among others the following resolutions, the great signifi- 
cance of which will be self-evident: 


The American Farm Home 

The American farm home is the hub of our national life 
the vital center from which human society gets its 
power. It is the institution for which our boys are fighting 
nd dying. Only as we guide, direct, and set standards in 
these homes can we expect the nation to have the stamina 
and faith to see the right, then act upon it. We believe 
that a woman with children at home can render the great- 
est contribution to her nation by making the care of her 


i. and home her primary responsibility. 
The Rural Church 
| The church is the sole guardian of our Christian ideals. 
The present world conflict is one between Christian ideals 
and pagan force. There is grave danger that reliance on 
might and power will lessen our feeling of dependence as 
individuals and as a nation on spiritual values. We need 
spiritual growth and development in order to meet our 
new problems and enlarged responsibilities at home and 
abroad. It is the responsibility of rural women to maintain 
and strengthen rural churches and their affiliate organi- 
zations. We therefore urge our rural families to develop for 
themselves and their communities a deeper appreciation 
of spiritual values. 
Rural Youth 

Youth is a mirror reflecting the home, the church, the 
school and the community. In the hands of the younger 
generation is the fulfillment of the American ideal; and 


we will be committing a grave injustice to the youth of 
our land if we fail, now, to train them to live well-rounded 
lives. This is a tragic time for young people, because youth 
takes the heroic and terrible rdle in war, and youth pays 
the frightful cost, both now and after the war. Too fre- 
quently we have thought of juvenile delinquency as a 
separate and distinct problem, when in reality it is actually 
the result of adult delinquency. Community institutions 
can and should assist in meeting this problem, but the 
primary responsibility must rest upon the home. 


Fundamental Conservation 


“To protect the earth is to save its fertility. This is the 
fundamental conservation. Not all persons can participate 
here, but every citizen can be mindful of the necessity of 
it and aid in creating public sentiment. I wait for the 
coming together of new organizations or societies that shall 
have for their purpose the conservation of fertility. These 
will be much more than agricultural and rural organiza- 
tions and their work need not ‘be technical or occupational. 
They may include all persons and the discussions and 
interests may run the range of Man’s relation to land. 

“To leave his piece of earth more productive than when 
he took it is the obligation of the good farmer for there 
are constantly more persons to be supported. In the large 
sense, every one of us is a farmer, for the keeping of the 
earth is given to the human race. We begin to understand 
vaguely what relation the good keeping of the land bears 
to national questions.”—By Liberty Hyde Bailey in Uni- 
versal Service, with sub-title: The Hope of Humanity 
(now out of print), Sturgis & Walton. Reprinted with kind 
permission of the author. 


The Farmer 


It cannot be repeated too often that the farmer is more 

than a business man. He is a creature of God who cooper- 
ates with God’s precious gift of soil, plants, and animals. 
Farming is his way of life. It enters into every part of his 
day. The farmer does not work for eight hours and then 
drop his tools and leave his workshop and go home to a 
different kind of life, as does the factory and white-collar 
laborer. His home is his workshop, and his workshop is 
his home. He cannot measure his labor in terms of so many 
hours. He has no assembly line. He cannot stop for a 
vacation. The “wheel of life” on the farm goes on continu- 
ously, day and night, and the farmer must always be near 
and ready to go to work if the occasion demands. The 
farmer cannot plan production in terms of a few weeks or 
months. Much of what he does in the way of fertilizing 
comes to fruit only years afterwards. 
- For this kind of a life a person needs more than the 
profit motive. He needs more than cash to make him con- 
tented and happy. He must love his work and his way of 
life. Only secondarily can he measure his return in terms 
of money. The greatest return is in way of a good, free 
life, where a family can be reared well, where work is a 
joy.—Leaders’ Bulletin, Catholic Action Farmers. 


The 1944 Short Courses for Missionaries 


Two of the 1944 short courses for missionaries have al- 
ready been held. The Fourteenth Annual Cornell School for 
Missionaries was held January 10 to February 4 with 
twenty-two missionaries present. They represented five 
Mission Boards and nine countries—Burma, China, Colom- 
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bia, India, Iran, Jamaica, Syria, Thailand and the U.S.A. 
A conference of Board Secretaries and the missionaries 
enrolled in the short course was held on February 4, and 
dealt with the post-war factors affecting the missionary 
enterprise and the necessary changes in policy and program 
with special reference to rural work. 

The six-weeks’ Seminar on Education for Home and 
Family Life was held at the Merrill-Palmer School, De- 
troit, Michigan, February 8 to March 16. Twenty mission- 
aries were enrolled, representing eight Boards and eight 
countries—China, Egypt, Ethiopia, India, Jamaica, Philip- 
pine Islands, Syria, and Europe. 

The Scarritt College Fifth Annual Short-Term School for 
Missionaries opened March 20 and closes April 25. A de- 
tailed report will be made in our July issue. 


The School of Living 


The School of Living at Suffern, New York, is offering 
three 15-day sessions, independent yet consecutive, in train- 
ing in decentralization as follows: Home Studies course, 
July 7-22; Adult Educators course, August 5-19; and Ad- 
vanced Decentralist course, September 6-16. Those desir- 
ing more detailed information should write to Mr. Ralph 
E. Templin, Director, The School of Living, Suffern, New 
York. 


The Life Is the Best Sermon 


Once St. Francis said to a monk of his own order, “Brother, 
let us go down to the town and preach.” The young man 
was delighted to be the chosen companion of St. Francis 
on a preaching expedition. And they passed through all the 
principal streets and down the byways and alleys and out 
through the suburbs, and so again to the gates of the mon- 
astery. Not a word had been spoken. The young man said, 
“You have forgotten, Father, that we went down to the 
town to preach.” 

“My son,” said St. Francis, “we have preached. We were 
preaching while we were walking. We have been seen by 
many. Our behavior has been closely watched. It was thus 
we preached our morning sermon. It is no use, my son, 
walking anywhere to preach unless you preach as you 
walk.’—Baptist Record. 


The Meaning of Cooperation 


“Cooperation,” says the English authority, Geo. J. Holy- 
oake, “supplements political economy by organizing the 
distribution of wealth. It touches no man’s fortune, it seeks 
no plunder, it causes no disturbance in society, it gives no 
trouble to statesmen, it enters into no secret association. It 
contemplates no violence, it subverts no order, it envies 
no dignity, it seeks no favor, it keeps no terms with the 
idle, and it will not break faith with the industrious. It 
means self-help, self-dependence, and such share of the 
common competence as labor shall earn or thought can win, 
and this it intends to have.” 


Rural Worship Needs 


1. There is a need for simplicity of form and content. 

There is a need for distinctly rural symbols in worship. 

A cheap, adequate hymnal or supplement is needed 

which is distinctly rural. 

4. The above should include a selection of responsive read- 
ings that are rural in thought and word. 
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5. There should be a compilation of religious poetry rele~ 
vant to the rural world. { 
6. There should be a manual of rural devotions for use in 
the rural home; and, above all, $i 
7. There should be a good source book for rural worship 
which would include selections of poetry, prose, dramas, | 
scripture readings, litanies, and prayers —By the Req : 
Ralph B. Imes, Lyons, Wis. ‘7 


“In the Sweat of Thy Face” 


“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” i 4 
In the toil of thy hands find food, i 
For has not our God thus spoken to us 

And are not his sayings all good? 


“In the sweat of thy face’—yet how often do we 
Seek the smoother and easier way, : 
Not knowing the rough has its riches of gold, 
That the night holds a promise of day. : 

—Grace Mathis, from the Gospel Messenger. 


t BOOK REVIEWS © 


RURAL PEOPLE AT WORSHIP, by Edward K. zien 
Agricultural Missions, Inc., 156 Fifth Avenue, New) 
York 10, N. Y., pp. xvii, 118, 35 cents. 


To those people fortunate enough to have possessed and | 
used Mr. Ziegler’s A Book of Worship for Village Churches 
(three editions, 7,000 copies, now out of print) his new 
book, Rural People at Worship, will be received with high | 
expectation and none will be disappointed. The book brings ; 
together worship materials related to rural life and the: 
experiences of rural people from Africa, China, India, , 
Burma and America. It is an ecumenical book. It includes: 
worship services centering about planting, plowing, first! 
fruits, harvesting, rural life including Rogationtide, Chris- : 
tian home dedication, festivals, etc., in addition to rural | 
poems, hymns and prayers. An introductory chapter by the : 
author deals with “New Paths to the Presence of God” ’ 
through adaptation of worship materials and services that 
peculiarly belong to rural people. Miss Margaret Apple- - 
garth, author of Bound in the Bundle of Life and many 
other worship services, writes, “The entire book is rich and | 
rewarding and suggestive.” This book should be on the: 
library shelf of every rural minister. It will also be of great | 
help to anyone responsible for worship services in mis-. 


sionary societies and other church meetings whether urban | 
or rural, 


LIFE IN THE LARGER PARISH, by Margaret J. Harris, 
Department of Town and Country Work, The Methodist | 
Church, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. Book-. 
let, pp. 87, 35 cents. 


Here is a story of a successful experiment in providing | 
religious teaching in our public schools and at the same 
time stimulating religious instruction in the local Sunday 
schools. It is convincing proof that where the people in a 
community and its school leaders really become concerned 
over the religious training of its youth, something can be 
done about it. This story ought to be required reading for 
every principal of a public school, every parish pastor, and 
every responsible community leader. The author, Margaret 
Harris, is the Director of Religious Education in the Ots- 
quago Valley Larger Parish, Van Hornesville, New York. 


